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The speech-reader’s study of the movements of the mouth 
has taught him the mechanism of speech, and he knows that 
clear, distinct speech depends upon the correct use of the parts of 
the mouth that produce it. He may now regard himself as one 


having a new mission in life—that of helping others to realize the 


beauty of good speech and the possibility of acquiring it by a 
right use of its wonderful instrument. 
SARAH FULLER, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, September, 1913. 


Who but the teacher can help the doctor to prevent deaf- 
ness? What more fit cooperation could exist? Iam sure such 
cooperation is coming ; and when it does come, it will find two of 
the noblest professions in this world working for the highest 
common object within their view. 

JAMES KERR LOVE, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, September, 1913. 
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DEAF BOY SCOUTS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
BY R. C. SMITH, SCOUT-MASTER, LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 


T THE Liverpool, England, School 
for the Deaf and Dumb a patrol of 
eight Boy Scouts was formed as an ex- 
periment in the early part of 1912 and 
has since grown in popularity and num- 
bers until it now includes all the senior 
boys of the school. As a still more in- 
teresting experiment, the patrols were 
attached to a local troop of hearing 
scouts, the object being to increase their 
opportunities of lip-reading and speech; 
also that they might mix more often 
with those who speak and hear. Results 
have justified this, the deaf and the hear- 
ing scouts drilling and working together 
in perfect unison. 

No difference is made between the sec- 
tions for the purpose of drill instruction, 
the hearing and the deaf being mixed 
up indiscriminately. Orders are given 
orally, one set of boys relying upon their 
ears and the other upon their eyes to 
form their idea of the command. So 
well do the deaf boys perform their part 
that a stranger who was asked at the 
close of a recent drill competition to pick 
out the eight deaf scouts only succeeded 
in one instance, the remaining seven be- 
ing hearing boys. 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS 


The deaf scouts are instructed in the 
arts of signalling, first-aid, fire-fighting, 
ete., at all of which they have proved 
themselves very capable. In connection 
with the latter, it is proposed to give them 
special instruction, in order that they may 
be formed into a trained corps, ready and 
able to be of use in case of an outbreak 
of fire in the school. 


It would be difficult to describe the 
many moral and physical benefits which 
the boys derive from their training; the 
sense of honor and obedience which ‘is 
acquired and the larger outlook gained 
from companionship with the hearing 
boys, while the camps and excursions 
into the country, all of which are part 
of their scout life, tend to make their 
existence a little more open and varied 
than it would otherwise be. 


PRIZE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


The patrol of six boys from the Royal 
Cross School, who attended the Imperial 
Scouts Exhibition in Birmingham, has 
been awarded a first-class diploma, signed 
by General Baden-Powell, for the troop 
display in carpentry. One of the boys 
has also been awarded an individual di- 
ploma for his carpentry exhibits, and a 
diploma for map-drawing has been 
awarded a former pupil. 

The organization of patrols of Boy 
Scouts in these schools for the deaf is a 
natural outgrowth of the increased at- 
tention which has been given of late to 
providing outdoor life for the pupils. 
Readers of the Review will remember 
the articles by Mr. A. J. Story, entitled 
“Camp Life during School Session” and 
“The Open-air Movement in Education 
in England,” which appeared.in the Jan- 
uary and February, 1913, issues of the 
magazine respectively. It is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times that 
educators are giving every effort to ac- 
tivities of this kind, which have always 
had such a strong fascination for healthy 
boys and girls. 
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A GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC CLASS, LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 


BOYS AT DRILL, LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF DEAFNESS* 


BY HAROLD HAYS, A. M., M. D.. NEW YORK CITY 
Assistant Surgeon in Otology, New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc. 


HE social and economic importance 

of total or partial loss of hearing 
has not received the attention it justly 
deserves. It is one of the inconsisten- 
cies of mankind that, although such an 
affliction as deafness has been prevalent 
as long as the world itself, very little has 
been done to alleviate or cure, and less 
has been done to adjust the economic 
ratio which has occurred as a result of 
the loss of this special sense. Institutes 
for the totally deaf are almost as com- 
mon as institutes for the totally blind, 
and I am glad to say that progress is 
being made in teaching children thus 
afflicted to lead useful lives. But what 
is being done for the partially deaf, that 
vast multitude who are otherwise physi- 
cally perfect, who are willing to work, 
whose hearing is gradually getting worse 
and worse, and who have lost lucrative 
positions because their diminution in 
hearing is an inconvenience to others? 
Their faculties are as alert as ever, their 
muscles are as strong as ever, their intel- 
lects are perhaps keener than they were 
before, and yet they are dropped from 
the working force not because they are 
not as capable as before, but because 
their affliction makes it inconvenient for 
their employer. Is not their distress 
great enough without our adding to their 
burden by refusing them a living? 


EYk-GLASSES VS. EAR-TRUMPETS 


Our scientific and medical knowledge 
has increased to the stage where the 
blind can see and the lame can walk. It 
has not increased to the stage where the 
deaf can hear. In the first two instances 
the diseased condition can be arrested; 
in the latter the disease is progressive. 
The hard of sight can wear glasses and 
still see; cataracts and visual opacities 
can be removed, and the unfortunate can 


* Read before the Medical Society, State of 
New York, at Rochester, N. Y., April 30, 1913. 


still live and work without being consid- 
ered a curiosity. The lame man can be 
made to walk by the use of various ap- 
pliances, and he can cover his infirmity 
enough to become a useful citizen. But 
what has been done and what can be 
done for the man who is gradually los- 
ing his hearing? Mechanical appliances 
are not as yet perfected to the stage 
where a working man can wear one with- 
out being pointed out as a curiosity by 
those who see him; and other measures 
for the relief of deafness are far from 
perfect, particularly so in our large cities, 
where patients are so little under our 
control and where the sanitary condi- 
tions are such that no proper opportu- 
nity is afforded for the alleviation of the 
causative factor of deafness. 


CLASSES OF THE DEAF DIFFERENTIATED 


In pursuing a subject of this kind, 
some division must be made between 
those who are totally deaf, and who have 
been so since birth or early childhood, 
and those who are partially deaf and 
have become so since adolescence. Many 
things have been done for the former 
class, and as little has been done for the 
latter class. In the city of New York 
we have at least two large institutions 
for the care of deaf-mutes. The institu- 
tions are filled to capacity and are doing 
a great work. Besides these we have a 
number of private institutions, such as 
the Wright and Reno Margulies schools. 
Children who are taken into these places 
learn lip-reading at an early age and are 
thus taught to*speak, the result being 
that they become very useful citizens 
and have an earning capacity which com- 
pares favorably with their more fortu- 
nate brethren. Yet in an inspection of 


the public schools we find that there are 
many backward children whose men- 
tality would be as great as others if they 
could only hear. 


The condition often 
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goes unrecognized for a great length of 
time. Helen MacMurty, of Toronto, 
Canada, writing on the subject of the 
deaf child in the Medical Review of Re- 
views, says: “The greatest mistake ever 
made about children that cannot hear 
was to say and think that therefore 
they could not speak. The deaf baby 
gurgles and coos and makes sounds just 
like a hearing baby; but the moment the 
family and the friends know that the 
baby does not hear they take it for 
granted that the baby will not speak 
either. What they should say is, “This 
baby must be taught to speak by lip- 
reading and we must begin right away. 
We shall need an expert teacher or a 
nursery school or both to help us.’ Then 
it will not be as it now is, that the con- 
genitally deaf child enters school at 7 or 
8 years of age no further on than a child 
of 18 months or two years because he 
has not been taught to speak. 

“Tt is thought that about half the cases 
of deafness are congenital, and the other 
half are caused by meningitis, scarlet 
fever, measles, otitis media chronica, and 
adenoids. Every one of these causes is 
exceedingly important, especially the 
last, because it can and should be re- 
moved entirely. Discharging ears, with 
the advent of medical inspection, will 
some day, it is hoped, be found much less 
frequently than now. In the meantime 
careful daily treatment for discharging 
ears must somehow be assured. 

“Like the congenitally deaf, children 
deaf from disease may also be classi- 
fied as: 

“First, slightly deaf (front-seat schol- 
ars). 

“Second, semi-deaf (smaller classes, 
with specially trained teachers and lip- 
reading if possible). 

“Third, very deaf (special classes ; lip- 
reading absolutely necessary ). 

“No deaf child should be removed 
from home because of deafness alone. 
The mentally defective child, whether 
deaf or not, must be placed under per- 
manent care for his own sake and the 
sake of the community, but deaf children 
who are not mentally defective should 


reside in their own homes and associate 
with hearing people as much as possible. 

“Lip-reading is the salvation of the 
deaf. There are a few persons who can- 
not learn lip-reading, and they must use 
a sign language, which is a very inferior 
means of communication.” 

In regulating the economic problem of 
total deafness, we must first examine 
into those basic causes which are at work 
in infancy and early childhood. The 
cases fall into two large classes—those 
who are born deaf and those who be- 
come deaf as a result of infection or as- 
sociated pathological conditions. 


THOSE WHO ARE BORN DEAF 


Many children of otherwise healthy 
parents are born deaf. Such a calamity 
cannot be foreseen, and we have no pre- 
ventive such as we have for ophthalmia 
neonatorum, an infective process, yet the 
majority of deaf-mutes are the children 
of a parent or parents who are deaf. As 
G. Hudson Makuen says: “Congenital 
deafness, and to a great extent also ac- 
quired deafness, may best be prevented 
by a more careful selection of parents 
for our children; or, in other words, bya 
stricter application of the principles of 
eugenics to this condition. In view of 
the fact that about 50 per cent of con- 
genital deafness is the direct product 
of consanguineous and deaf-mute mar- 
riages, is it not time that something in 
the way of legislation should be done 
about it?” 


THOSE WHO ACQUIRE DEAFNESS IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 


This class of cases acquires deafness 
as a result of infection or faulty ventila- 
tion of the tympanic cavities. The ma- 
jority of these cases can be arrested and 
cured if they are properly treated at the 
onset of their troubles. Where an in- 
fection occurs enough notice is taken as 
a rule to warrant investigation, and | 
am glad to say that the recognition of the 
seriousness of an ear discharge idio- 
pathically or after an infectious or con- 
tagious disease has become so common 
that the parents insist upon some form 
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of treatment. However, these form only 
about half the cases, and the other half 
are the ones that more frequently result 
in a permanent impairment of hearing. 

Ever since Wilhelm Meyer, in 1867, 
discovered the presence of pathological 
tissue in the naso-pharynx, afterward 
called adenoids, which interfered with 
proper nasal breathing, it has been pretty 
definitely ascertained that any impedi- 
ment to normal ventilation of the middle 
ear—in other words, anything which has 
a tendency to interfere with the proper 
opening and closing of the Eustachian 
tube—will cause alterations in the mid- 
dle ear which eventually will result in 
deafness. Such pathological conditions 
“are the predisposing causes of ear dis- 
ease and deafness, and their timely re- 
moval is an important measure for the 
prevention of the serious ear complica- 
tions accompanying the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood” (Makuen). 


EDUCATION ALL-IMPORTANT 


The instruction of the very deaf or 
deaf-mute child is an exceedingly impor- 
tant matter. I shall again quote the 
words of Dr. Makuen: 

“The very deaf child differs from the 
normal child only in respect to his deaf- 
ness and consequent incapacity for the 
acquirement of speech without special 
assistance. In the untaught deaf-mute 
child we have a striking illustration of 
the fact that speech is man’s most distin- 
guishing characteristic. The deaf child 
more than any of the human species re- 
sembles the young of the lower animals. 
Possessing as he does by inheritance 
every potentiality for mental and physi- 
cal development, he is nevertheless to all 
outward appearances just a little animal. 
“Taking these things into considera- 
tion, you will readily understand that the 
most important period of the deaf child’s 
life is that from two to seven years, the 
period during which hearing children 
naturally and physiologically acquire 
some command of oral language. As 
Kerr Love has pointed out, the deaf 
child usually begins school at seven years 
in the intellectual condition of the child 
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of two, and this is physically expressed 
by his relatively smaller head. 

“The very deaf or deaf-mute child has 
the same capacity for receiving instruc- 
tion that other children have, except for 
the fact that the hearing center of the 
brain is inoperative. 

“The home instruction of the deaf- 
mute child should consist chiefly in an 
effort to make the visual and tactile cen- 
ters of the brain take the place of the in- 
operative hearing center in the reception 
of oral language. The deaf child, there- 
fore, should be talked to and talked at as 
much as possible and on every possible 
occasion. He should have more atten- 
tion of this kind and not less, as is usual, 
on account of his deafness. 


EARLY BEGINNING NECESSARY 


“The instruction of the deaf child 
should begin at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and it may best be given by the 
intelligent mother or governess under the 
direction of the physician or specially 
trained teacher. The oral method should 
be employed and the natural sign lan- 
guage should be used only as an adjunct, 
or, aS some one has said, as a ‘crutch,’ to 
be laid aside as soon as possible. This 
method of instruction, carefully and vig- 
orously practised, will bring the deaf 
child to the school age with a fairly good 
practical knowledge of lip-reading and 
with a fairly good working vocabulary 
of words. 

“The school instruction of otherwise 
normal deaf-mute children may well be 
conducted in special day-school classes, 
thus avoiding the necessity of removing 
them from their home environment and 
from their association with hearing peo- 
ple. At this period of their instruction 
a suitable classification is desirable, so 
that the methods employed may best 
meet individual needs. 


SCHOOL-ROOM CLASSIFICATION 


“At least three classifications of very 
deaf children shotld be made. In the 
first class should be placed the mentally 
gifted ones, by whom the oral language 
may be easily acquired. In the second 
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class the less gifted ones, to whom a 
combination of the oral and sign lan- 
guage may be best suited; and in the 
third class the defective ones, including 
the blind and the mentally deficient, who 
may not be able to acquire speech at all. 
The first and second classes should be 
especially provided for in the public day- 
schools, and the third class should have 
institutional treatment, followed perhaps 
by more or less permanent supervision.” 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF 
DEAFNESS ACQUIRED AFTER CHILDHOOD 


“The problems of deafness are deeper 
and more complex, if not more impor- 
tant, than those of blindness. Deafness 
is a much worse misfortune, for it means 
the loss of the most vital stimulus—the 
sound of the voice—that brings language, 
sets thoughts astir, and keeps us in the 
intellectual company of man,’ wrote 
Miss Helen Keller to Dr. James Kerr 
Love. ‘This pathetic statement is amply 
verified by all those who have the mis- 
fortune to be totally deaf and may be 
emphasized by all those who are par- 
tially deaf. There is this difference be- 
tween those who are partially blind and 
those who are partially deaf. The for- 
mer in many instances can be made to 
see; the latter cannot be made to hear, 
at least not enough for all practical pur- 
poses.” * 

Von Troetsch declares that every third 
person between 20 and 50 years of age is 
more or less deaf in one ear. And this 
statement may be verified by attendance 
on such cases in any of our large hos- 
pitals. 


‘ CAUSES OF ADVENTITIOUS DEAFNESS 


The deafness arising after childhood 
is due as a rule to one of two causes: 
otosclerosis, which often is hereditary, 


*In a recent conversation some one asked 
why it was that a deaf person is often 
melancholy and discouraged, while the blind 
person is happy and bright. A deaf man and 
a blind man were present. When the deaf man 
was asked this question he said: “The reason 
is this—when you speak to a deaf man you 
remind him of his troubles; when you speak 
to a blind man you make him forget them.” 
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and catarrhal processes of the nose and 
throat, resulting in what we call O. M, 
C. C. (chronic catarrhal otitis media), 
Aside from these two classes we have 
deafness arising from acute infections or 
long-standing suppurations, but these 
form a small minority of cases. From 
the social and economic standpoint, O, 
M. C. C. must be seriously considered, 
for the diminution in hearing affects 
both ears at the same time and the pro- 
cess is insidiously progressive unless 
means are taken to arrest and improve 
the condition. 

There are school teachers who are 
fearful of losing their positions on ac- 
count of defective hearing. There are 
artisans whose work is not dependent 
on their hearing who know that should 
they become deaf their positions would 
go. There are conductors, trainmen, 
chauffeurs, house-maids, stenographers, 
and so on, whose positions are absolutely 
dependent on their having at least fairly 
good hearing. Patients of this class 
when their eyesight is impaired go to a 
physician or a dispensary and are given 
proper glasses and they become as de- 
sirable workers as ever. When their 
hearing is defective, they go to just as 
good doctors and dispensaries, but their 
condition is not relieved in nine instances 
out of ten. Mechanical appliances are 
of little avail, at least up to the present 
time. Moreover, the public is not wont 
to employ people with a telephone stuck 
on one side of their heads; it makes the 
employee look foolish, although the time 
will come when the wearing of a me- 
chanical appliance on the ear will be no 
more noticed than a mechanical appli- 
ance over the eyes. 


HEREDITARY TENDENCES 


In speaking of hereditary influences 
in otosclerosis, Sir Albert Gray at our 
last meeting (September 25, 1911) re- 
marked: “It is, of course, indisputable 
that hereditary tendency does bear a very 
definite relationship to the disease. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is but little 
agreement as to the nature, meaning, and 
extent of this relationship. Such diver- 
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gence of opinion is after all not surpris- 
ing, when we reflect how much difficulty 
there is in ascertaining the relationship 
of hereditary influence to simple and 
normal anatomical conditions. Since 
such is the case, it would be surprising 
if the relationship of hereditary tenden- 
cies toward pathological conditions were 
not even more mysterious and obscure. 
At present it is more desirable to gather 
facts from all possible sources which 
have a bearing on the question before 
definitely formulating an opinion.” 

In his paper (Laryngoscope, January, 
1912) Gray presents a number of “family 
trees’ showing the direct bearing of 
heredity. In the first case examination 
of three generations showed the follow- 
ing: Present generation, nine members, 
six deaf. Paternal side, one member 
deaf (not father) ; grandfather hard of 
hearing. Maternal side, out of thirteen, 
two deaf (not mother). Grandmother 
deaf. Explanation —tendency toward 
otosclerosis, which by union of the two 
families accentuated the condition. 

In a second case, six members of pres- 
ent generation, three were deaf. Pater- 
nal side, two deaf out of eight (father is 
one). Maternal, one out of eight only 
(mother). 

Hammerschlag mentions a case where 
an uncle married a niece, both having 
otosclerosis. Seven children were born 
and every one of them became deaf. 

The other cases mentioned by Gray 
tend to prove the contention that there 
are some forms of deafness which pass 
on from generation to generation. He 
concludes as follows: 

“rt. In the first place, it is clear that 
the relationship of hereditary influence 
to otosclerosis is much more complex 
than has been supposed, but at the same 
time such relationship is very close. 

“2. It is quite futile to attempt to di- 
vide cases into those due to hereditary in- 
fluence and those not due to this cause. 
And, consequently, it is not only useless, 
but actually misleading to refer to a cer- 
tain percentage of the cases as being in- 
herited. Each aurist will hold a differ- 
ent opinion as to what constitutes evi- 
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dence of inheritance, and such estimates, 
therefore, become merely statements of 
opinion. 

“2. In all cases, however clear the evi- 
dence of hereditary tendency may be, 
local and constitutional conditions may 
play an important part in determining 
the onset and course of the disease. 

“4. The attempt to attribute all cases 
of otosclerosis to inheritance from some 
more or less remote ancestor, who may 
have suffered from the disease, is at 
present at least unjustified. A great deal 
more must be learned in respect to the 
general laws of inheritance before con- 
clusions can be drawn concerning the 
relationship which exists between inher- 
ited tendencies and pathological condi- 
tions such as otosclerosis. 

“At present it is our duty to collect as 
much evidence as possible concerning 
this subject. When this has been done, 
we shall not only be in a much better po- 
sition to give an opinion in regard to 
treatment and prevention, but shall also 
be able to offer a large amount of ma- 
terial for the study of heredity in gen- 
eral, a study which I am convinced is 
destined to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in medical science.” 


PREVALENCE OF EAR DISEASES 


The great prevalence of O. M. C. C. 
and allied conditions can be ascertained 
by reviewing the statistics of some of 
our large hospitals, and for that purpose 
I have taken the following figures from 
the annual reports of the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, the Manhattan Eye, 
Ear and Throat Hospital, and the Illi- 
nois Eye and Ear Infirmary: 

In the year 1911 there were admitted 
to the ear service of the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary 14,606 cases (which 
included 3,752 nose and throat cases, 
making 10,854 ear cases). The number 
of cases suffering from middle-ear dis- 
ease was 6,561. There were 1,217 cases 
suffering from wax in the canal, causing 
deafness, which was much relieved after 
cleaning out the canal. These comprised, 
however, 20 per cent of the ear cases and 
about 10 per cent of the total number of 
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cases. There were 1,656 cases of O. M. 
C. C. (chronic catarrhal otitis media), 
forming 27 per cent of the middle-ear 
cases and 15 per cent of the total num- 
ber of cases. 

In the year 1910 there were 7,913 ear 
cases at the Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital, of which 5,381 were 
cases of middle-ear disease, about 70 
per cent. Of these, there were 1,254 
cases of cerumen, 23 per cent of the 
middle-ear cases and 16 per cent of the 
total number of cases. There were 2,204 
O. M. C. C cases, 40 per cent of the 
middle-ear cases and 30 per cent of the 
total number of cases. In 1911 at this 
same hospital there were 10,534 ear 
cases, of which 7,212 had trouble with 
the middle ear, about 68 per cent. Of 
the total number of cases, 1,581 suffered 
from cerumen, about 20 per cent of the 
middle-ear cases and 15 per cent of the 
ear cases. I include the cases of ceru- 
men, as the majority of these patients 
complain of deafness. There were 2,824 
©. M. C. C. cases, 27 per cent of the 
total cases and 39 per cent of the middle- 
ear cases. 

At the Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary during the year 1909 there 
were 2,733 ear cases, of which 1,952 suf- 
fered from middle-ear disease, about 70 
per cent. Of these, 500 had cerumen in 
the canal, 19 per cent of the total num- 
ber and 25 per cent of the middle-ear 
cases. There were 454 O. M. C. C. 
cases, 18 per cent of the total number 
and 23 per cent of the middle-ear cases. 
In 1910 there were 2,064 ear cases, of 
which 1,366 suffered from middle-ear 
disease, 60 per cent.. Of these, 442 cases 
had cerumen in the canal, 21 per cent of 
the whole number and 32 per cent of the 
middle-ear cases; 456 cases had O. M. 
C. C., or 21 per cent of the total number 
of cases and 21 per cent of the middle- 
ear cases. 

We see by the above statistics that 
O. M. C. C. cases form about 20 per cent 
of the middle-ear cases and about 20 per 
cent of the total number of ear cases 
treated, and that the cases of cerumen or 
wax in the canal amounted to about 10 


to 15 per cent of the total number of 
cases and 20 to 25 per cent of the cases 
suffering with middle-ear disease. When 
we take into consideration that the ma- 
jority of cases of cerumen of long stand- 
ing have some alteration in the drum and 
middle ear which is not classified as 
O. M. C. C., we see that the percentage 
of those suffering from catarrhal deaf- 
ness is far greater. The majority of pa- 
tients with wax are content to have their 
ears cleaned out, when, of course, their 
hearing is at once immensely magnified. 
Yet it is seldom that this hearing is any- 
where near the standard of what we con- 
sider normal hearing. At some time or 
another these patients will return to be 
treated for a stuffiness in their ears, 
thinking that, as formerly, it is due to 
wax. But this time the deafness is due 
to a middle-ear disease and the case is 
far more serious. 

The causes of catarrhal conditions of 
the nose, throat, and ear are many. Some 
of these cases, many of them, show their 
tendencies in early life, but many of 
them also develop their condition as the 
result of improper living or a form of 
occupation which causes an extra strain 
upon the ear. The noise of our large 
cities is accountable for a great deal of 
the trouble, and the noise associated with 
certain lines of work exhibits harmful 
effects. 


“TRADE DEAFNESS” 


There are many trades where the char- 
acter of the work is responsible for the 
deafness. “Slight deafness is widespread 
among jute workers, but other textile 
operatives may be afflicted in a similar 
degree,’ says Thomas Oliver in “Dan- 
gerous Trades.” This is due to the ex- 
cessive noise of the looms. “It may be 
taken as a fact based upon experience 
that artisans who are exposed to such 
loud noises as are made in hammering 
rivets suffer from deafness.  Boiler- 
makers and riveters become deaf at an 
early age. Workers in sheet-iron fac- 
tories are sometimes similarly affected 
with deafness,” he says in the same vol- 
ume. These workers often appear to 
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hear far better while at their work, but 
it has lately been observed that they do 
not hear, but closely watch the lips of 
their fellow-employees until they become 
very proficient in lip-reading. 

In a very thorough article, entitled 
“Occupational Diseases of the Ear, Nose 
and Throat,” William Sohier Bryant 
says: 

“How widespread this subject is will 
be plain to you when you consider the 
occupations which are accompanied by 
dust, the escape of poisonous gases into 
the air, the escape of poisonous parti- 
cles with the dust, continuous loud 
sounds, explosions and detonations, rapid 
changes of temperature, rapid changes of 
humidity, rapid changes of barometric 
pressure, wetting of the surface of the 
body, entrance of water into the nose or 
external auditory canals, concussion of 
air in the external meatus, entrance of 
foreign bodies in the external auditory 
canal, blows about the head, entrance of 
pathogenic organisms, hydraulic pres- 
sure in external auditory canal or upper 
air tract, and abnormal high barometric 
pressure in upper air tract.” 


DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS 


He outlines the effects of 60 different 
occupations which will cause pathologi- 
cal conditions of these parts, chief among 
which are machinists, blacksmiths, bar- 
rel-makers, millers, engineers, stone- 
workers, gunpowder workers, firemen, 
pugilists, caisson workers, etc., etc. He 
concludes his paper with the following 
apt remarks: 

“However, the great destructive force 
of the occupational diseases of the ear, 
nose, and throat is appreciated when the 
number of those affected is considered. 
The preventive measures are to be sought 
by arousing public opinion to these evils 
and to their extended and vital impor- 
tance. The danger in the case of every 
occupation should be recognized by law 
and should be minimized by law. When 
the public is sufficiently educated to ap- 
preciate the loss through these remedi- 
able hardships, it will not be slow in de- 
manding salutary legislation and in pun- 
ishing by legal penalty and public oppro- 
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brium. The special means of protection 
in every instance are very obvious.” 

After this extensive review of the 
great prevalence of partial and total 
deafness, the question arises as to what 
influence this has socially and economic- 
ally on the community at large. What 
effect has deafness upon the happiness 
and earning power of the individual? 
What has been done by the various be- 
nevolent organizations? What has been 
done by employers whose workers have 
impairment as a result of their work? 
What has been done for the unfortunate 
who is willing to work, who is physically 
and mentally capable, but can find no 
work as a result of his hearing defect? 
What classes of work are open to these 
people? 


THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF DEAFNESS 


The investigation of the problem of 
eugenics in this direction brings out the 
interesting fact that heredity plays an 
important role in the fostering of deaf- 
ness. This is particularly so in cases of 
otosclerosis. Persons afflicted with this 
condition should be warned against in- 
termarrying. Deaf-mutes also are more 
liable to propagate deaf-mutes. Aside 
from this, there is the vast social prob- 
lem, of the handicap of the hard-of- 
hearing in those pursuits and enjoyments 
of life which make life worth the living. 
The sound of the human voice, the con- 
juring of ideas from spoken words or 
sounds, the ability to appreciat> many of 
the beauties of nature through the inter- 
pretation of sound, the independence of 
the individual as a concrete spirit are all 
lost, with the result that the deaf indi- 
vidual “slinks into his skin” and drops 
out of social reckoning. The possibility 
of improving his thought is minimized. 
Lectures, the opera, the theater, the 
church, all of which form an important 
part of our social life, are no longer en- 
joyed with spontaneity. Interpretation 
of the sounds emanating from the stage 
or platform interferes with the correla- 
tion of ideas. The man no longer enjoys 
his club life ; the woman neglects her so- 
cial teas. What is the result of such mis- 
fortune? The individual resides within 
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himself, becomes too introspective, too 
self-absorbed; he loses his perspective 
and his horizon is limited to the confines 
of his narrowing intellect. Of course, 
this is not so in every instance, but we all 
know of numerous cases, some of which 
have led to the asylum or death. 

The blind man does not suffer in this 
respect as much as the deaf man. The 
blind man readily paints pictures. He 
can mentally visualize. Very few men 
can paint word pictures, for our training 
has never been such that our imagina- 
tion has been stimulated to the extent of 
allowing us to impress on our minds the 
passing word thoughts. Memories by 
words are always indistinct and inaccu- 
rate; memories by sight leave a definite 
impression which can always form a defi- 
nite concept. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


However, the economic aspect of this 
subject is far more important. Elimi- 
nating that large class of individuals who 
are totally deaf, let us turn our attention 
to those who have been earning a living 
wage and whose hearing has become 
progressively worse. In one year (1911) 
at two of our dispensaries there were 
approximately 5,000 cases of catarrhal 
deafness treated. Conservatively, we 
may estimate that this is one-half the 
number of cases being treated in the city. 
About one-half of the cases are females, 
but 75 per cent belong to the wage-earn- 
ing class. Let us say that the average 
earning capacity is ten dollars per week. 
As the hearing becomes progressively 
worse, these patients are thrown out of 
work or obtain some less lucrative occu- 
pation. Let us say their earning capacity 
is reduced one-half and reckon it on a 
money basis. Five thousand people lose 
five thousand dollars a week, a hundred 
thousand dollars a month, or over a mil- 
lion dollars a year! Many of these ap- 
peal to the public charities; many have 
to live off the wages of others. 

Now, what is being done to help these 
people? In attempting to get an answer 
to this question, I wrote letters to the 
New York Central Railroad, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
Metropolitan Street Railways, and the 


Bureau of Commerce and Labor at 
Washington. The railroads answered 
that they did nothing; the labor union 
did not answer at all; the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor knew nothing 
about the subject. As we have seen, 
many trades are responsible for the deaf- 
ness of their employees, and I believe the 
employer should be held sufficiently re- 
sponsible by a special clause in the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. The labor unions 
should take up this question and insist 
that some proper provision be made. 


SUITABLE FORMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


There are various employments open 
to the deaf man if society would only 
take a more lenient attitude toward these 
individuals. The classes of work they 
can do are numerous, such as book cata- 
loguing, book - keeping; clerical work, 
such as addressing letters; watch-mak- 
ing, etc., for the more educated ; and for 
the less educated all sorts of manual 
labor could be done as well by the deaf 
man, provided the prejudice of the em- 
ployer could be overcome. 

The formation of employment bureaus 
for the deaf in our large cities would 
solve this problem to a great extent. 
Such a bureau has been established in 
New York city by the United Hebrew 
Charities in connection with a “Society 
for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf.” 
They are doing an excellent work; but 
such work should not be sectarian; it 
should apply to all classes, to all relig- 
ions. The money saved by keeping these 
persons from appealing to public charity 
would in the end well repay the necessary 
effort. 

As physicians we should be as much 
interested in the social and economic 
welfare of our patients as we are in the 
treatment of their disease. At heart we 
are humanitarians and are placed on this 
earth to aid and protect the individual as 
well as society as a whole. It is impor- 
tant to attempt to cure deafness, but it is 
just as important for us in the meantime 
to aid the deaf individual to attain a cer- 
tain degree of happiness and usefulness. 
His appeal is to us and through us to the 
legislative and civic bodies, who can 
carry our advice into definite acts. 
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SYNTHESIS AND INTUITION IN LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
Principal New York School for the Hard of Hearing; Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


HE treatment of lip-reading from 

the psychological as well as from 
the physiological standpoint is essential 
to the highest success. The development 
of the powers of the eye to see the sound 
movements must be supplemented by a 
development of the powers of the mind 
to interpret the thought of the speaker. 
No lip-reader ever became skillful by de- 
pendence on quickness and accuracy of 
vision alone. Either designedly or in- 
stinctively, the powers of the mind are 
brought into play in every case of suc- 
cessful lip-reading. Beyond a certain de- 
gree of skill the eyes cannot pass. This 
degree varies with the individual, but 
even the most skillful eye reaches in 
time an impasse where the quickness, 
obscurity, and invisibility of certain of 
the sound movements block the way to 
further progress along that line. Fortu- 
nately, we can see many things with the 
“mind’s eye’’ which we cannot with the 
physical eye. 

It becomes important, therefore, to de- 
termine just what qualities or powers of 
the mind most potently aid the lip-reader, 
and then to seek the methods by which 
these powers can be best developed. 


SYNTHETIC POWER NECESSARY 


A study of numerous cases of self- 
taught or natural lip-readers has shown 
me that in many of them the physical 
skill of the eyes has been not more than 
average; that in none of them have the 
analytical powers of the mind been domi- 
nant; that in all of them the synthetic 
powers of the mind have been markedly 
developed, and that in the most skillful 
of them the intuitive powers have been 
especially strong. Other elements of 
skill have not been lacking, such as quick 
reaction time and alertness; but of them 
all synthetic power alone has been the 
sine qua non of success and intuition of 
the highest success. 


Intuition does not invariably accom- 
pany synthesis, but among lip-readers I 
have never found the intuitive powers 
without the synthetic—that is, the intui- 
tive mind will also be a synthetic mind, 
but the synthetic mind is not necessarily 
an intuitive one—for synthesis and in- 
tuition as applied to lip- reading are 
forms of the constructive imagination ; 
but intuition is a higher or rarer form 
and is attainable only through synthesis 
as a basis. Synthesis is the constructive 
imagination applied to facts or data in 
hand; intuition is the constructive im- 
agination applied synthetically to facts 
or data anticipated. Synthesis acts on 
the past and present; intuition acts on 
the future. 


RATIONAL GUESSING 


The synthetic mind in lip-reading is 
one capable of grasping the thought, of 
constructing the whole idea from the 
parts which the eye has seen. Some ele- 
ment of guesswork is inseparable from 
the exercise of this power, for there are 
not many spoken sentences in which 
some words are not blanks to the eye, 
and there are still fewer in which every 
movement can infallibly be seen. And 
yet a lip-reader, exercising this synthetic 
power on what his eye has seen, will un- 
derstand completely sentence after sen- 
tence with remarkably few mistakes due 
to faulty guesswork; for the “guesser” 
who has some clue to go by is not purely 
guessing; he has a guide to lead him. 
And as this faculty is trained and devel- 
oped his clues are more likely to lead 
him right than wrong. Suppose. for ex- 
ample, a lip-reader’s eyes should see a 
sentence thus: “— off — hat, — — 
awhile.” He has seen three words out 
of seven, but if he has the synthetic 
power at all he could hardly go astray 
in filling the blanks and completing the 
thought. And this is particularly so if 
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the attendant circumstances were such 
as to lead to a request to “take off your 
hat, and stay awhile.” With proper 
training of the lip-reader’s mind to act 
along the line of natural thought asso- 
ciations, suggested by word or act or 
circumstances, the danger of mistaken 
guessing is greatly decreased. Thus his 
synthetic power becomes truly an exer- 
cise of the constructive imagination. 

Guesswork cannot be eliminated en- 
tirely ; for the occasion may arise where 
even two whole sentences, totally differ- 
ent in meaning, have completely identical 
movements. For example, unless there 
were some outside clue to help, the lip- 
reader could not tell whether the speaker 
said “The window needs more putty” or 
“The widow needs more money.” But 
if the speaker had just turned from ex- 
amining a window he would be a stupid 
guesser who guessed wrong. 

This synthetic power of the lip-reader 
will be exercised more effectively be- 
tween individuals familiar with each 
other’s modes of thinking and of ex- 
pression. This is one reason why we 
understand our family and friends better 
than we do strangers; for the greater 
our familiarity with the ideas and lives 
and interests of those with whom we 
talk, the more numerous and the surer 
will be our clues by which to construct 
the whole thought from the visible parts. 


INTUITION DEFINED 


Intuition is an extension of this syn- 
thetic power into the future. There are 
several senses in which the term “intui- 
tion” may be used. Genuine intuition 
would correspond to telepathy, meaning 
impressions gained without the interven- 
tion of physical media. While such tele- 
pathic power would be most useful, we 
can scarcely expect the student of lip- 
reading to cultivate a gift so rare that 
many psychologists still suspect its real- 
ity. The most that we can do is to try to 
put ourselves in touch with the speaker, 
to make our minds receptive to his 
thought. 

Then the term “intuition” has come to 
be used recently in philosophical circles 


as simply the technical term for the mys- 
terious miracle of conscious responsive- 
ness to stimuli. But we are talking of 
lip-reading and not miracles. 

More loosely, and in the sense in which 
we wish to apply it, intuition is used to 
indicate cases where, lacking definite ex- 
pression but with some leading clues, a 
shrewd or clever guess is made as to 
what is coming next, which turns out to 
be correct. Some physical indications, 
perhaps slight and to many without 
meaning, will point the way for a keen 
observer to surmise what the intended 
expression is to be. For example, I am 
sitting on my porch when a stranger ap- 
proaches on the walk; something in his 
manner perhaps, or it may be an uncon- 
scious memory of having seen him be- 
fore, prepares me for his words, which I 
am almost sure of before he opens his 
lips: “I’m from the Leader office,” he 
says, and I understand it as easily as 
though I had heard, for I had expected 
him to say “I’m from the Leader.” 

In that case a whole sentence was 
grasped intuitively. In an extended con- 
versation the line of thought may not in- 
frequently lead to such exercise of this 
power. Perhaps more frequently the 
last part of a sentence—for thought is 
quicker than speech—will be completed 
in the lip-reader’s mind before the 
speaker has finished. Nor is this power 
confined to lip-readers; the hearing fre- 
quently do the same thing, anticipating 
the completed sentence before the lips 
have stopped moving. But to develop 
this power should be the aim of all lip- 
readers; the more we can anticipate the 
thought, the better we can understand. 
We are ready for the words when they 
come, and if the words happen to be 
difficult ones, so much the greater is the 
help we have received. 


“MOST VALUABLE POSSESSIONS” 


Among all powers that a lip-reader can 
have, the synthetic ability to grasp the 
thought as a whole and the further syn- 
thetic ability intuitively to construct the 
anticipated thought are far and away 
his most valuable possessions. An out- 
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line of some methods of developing these 
powers may be of interest. 

The teacher who is trying to train the 
mind along certain lines must first of all 
avoid anything that would tend to create 
habits detrimental to or the reverse of 
the desired ones. The mind that is pre- 
dominantly analytic is not a good lip- 
reading mind; hence the teacher should 
beware of exercises that emphasize un- 
duly the analytic side of lip-reading; for 
in actual practise the analytical work of 
the lip-reader must be subcon- 
sciously, and in his drills and exercises 
his analytical work should be carried out 
on a synthetic basis—that is, he should 
not study the parts separately from the 
whole, but the part in the whole, the 
movement in the word, and the word in 
the sentence. Thus, if it is desired to 
study the movements of the word “rose,” 
the student should not try to see each 
sound separately, r-o-s(e), either on his 
own or his teacher’s lips; but as the 
whole word is pronounced he should 
watch for the r; then, as it is pronounced 
again, for the o; and finally, as the word 
is pronounced once more, for the s. If 
it is desired to study the formation of 
the word “rose” as a whole, put it in a 
sentence, as “Every rose has its thorn,” 
pronouncing it without undue emphasis, 
and observe it in a natural setting. 

Another analytical habit to be avoided 
is that of allowing the pupil to insist on 
seeing every word as he comes to it. 
This habit encouraged will more seri- 
ously interfere with success than any 
other I know of. It is not possible in 
ordinary, rapid speech for the lip-reader 
to see each word as it is spoken; he may 
frequently see all the words, but many 
of them will “come to him” not at the 
moment of utterance, but afterward, 
from their association with other words 
and the memory his eye carries of what 
he has seen. And it is this habit that 
should be encouraged, and never the 
word-by-word habit. 


“CONNECTED SEQUENCE OF THE 
THOUGHT” 


Stories provide excellent material for 
developing the synthetic and intuitive 
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powers. The emphasis in their use 
should be on the connected and pro- 
gressive sequence of the thought and not 
on the words. For this reason the pupil 
should be encouraged to interrupt the 
teacher not when words are lost, but 
when the thought is lost. Changing the 
wording of the story, telling it in the 
teacher’s own words, is an incentive to 
the pupil to use his constructive imagi- 
nation both synthetically and intuitively ; 
it is not a difficult exercise and is a very 
satisfactory way of beginning to train 
the mind. Questions based on the story, 
which the pupil is not to repeat but to 
answer, and to answer if only the 
thought is understood, help the mind 
greatly to form the habit of synthetic 
understanding and the habit of intuitive 
anticipation of what is to come next. In 
this practise, and in all forms of practise 
for developing these powers, it is neces- 
sary that the pupil be urged always to 
make a quick response ; practise, coupled 
with quick thinking, are the essentials. 


“NATURAL THOUGHT ASSOCIATIONS” 


Good practise for training the mind to 
act along the line of natural thought as- 
sociations, both to construct the thought 
and to anticipate the thought from a 
given clue, may be obtained from lists of 
words. In fact, from the psychological 
standpoint, this is the most valuable use 
that can be made of such word lists. 
The method is to give a word as a clue, 
and then around that word to construct 
such a sentence or sentences as may be 
naturally suggested by it. Given the word 
“rose,” for example: If there were no 
other associated suggestions the intuitive 
mind might very naturally anticipate 
“Every rose has its thorn.” Or given 
the added suggestion of proximity to or 
association with a flower garden, the lip- 
reader’s mind would easily construct the 
sentence, “One of the new rose bushes 
has three buds.” 

Similar practise for the mind is to be 
obtained from sentences. First let the 


pupil understand a given sentence; then, 
with this as a clue, give other sentences 
following sequentially from it, and all 
connected by some association of thought 
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or ideas. For example, suppose the 
given sentence should be, “One of the 
new rose bushes has three buds,” the 
other sentences might develop in the 
form of a dialogue, thus: “Which bush 
is it?” “I think it is the Killarney.” “I 
found two buds on the white Killarney 
this morning.” “Yes; I saw them, too.” 
Variations of ways to develop sentences 
are many and may be left to the ingenuity 
of the teacher. 

Lists of homophenous words offer 
similar drill to that described for words 
above ; hut the practise is both more diffi- 
cult and more valuable, provided the pu- 
pil is capable of taking it. Given such a 
homophenous group as air, hair, hare, 
heir, the pupil should know simply the 
group as his clue, and not which word 
of the group is to be used in the sen- 
tence. The sentences, of course, should 
be such as to express some thought sug- 
gested by the chosen word, as “She was 


heir to a large fortune.” ‘Do you feel 
the air from the window?” ete. 

Consistent and continued practise in 
the ways indicated will slowly but surely 
produce results beyond anything that can 
be obtained from eye training alone. 
Synthesis and intuition are not infallible 
processes of the mind, for they work on 
incomplete data ; but every form of prac- 
tise which helps the mind to act easily 
and quickly along these lines will give an 
increasingly assured use of them and 
render the possible mistakes fewer and 
less and less frequent. And the recog- 
nition by teachers generally of the value 
of psychological training in lip-reading 
will do much to advance the practise and 
the usefulness of the art. All students 
cannot become experts, but all, with very 
few exceptions, can, if rightly trained, 
acquire such a degree of skill as to make 
lip-reading of great practical value to 
them. 


THE VOICES OF THE DEAF* 


Surd and Sonant; or Unvoiced and Voiced Sounds 


BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH.D., M.D., COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Speech Consultant to the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 


PEECH sounds produced with oper 

and non-vibrating vocal cords are said 
to be “surd” or “unvoiced”; those with 
laryngeal vibrations are said to be “‘so- 
nant” or “voiced.” 

In general all the vowels are sonant. 
The occlusives and fricatives include 
pairs of surds and sonants. These can 
be picked out readily in the “Key to the 
Melville Bell Symbols,” at the end of this 
number. 

In actual conversation, however, the 
presence or absence of voice shows great 
variations from the general scheme. For 
example, “m, n, ng” are often surd ; vow- 
els and other typical sonants are often 
partially surd in certain situations; “h” 


* This is the fifth of a series of articles by 
Dr. Scripture on improving the voices of the 
deaf. See Tut Vota Review for April, May, 
June, and September. 


is always sonant between two vowels. 
These are perfectly normal phenomena. 
In the voices of the deaf, however, the 
incorrectness of voicing is often very 
marked. 

The speech recorder with the graphic 
method, described in the June number of 
the Review, is of special value in study- 
ing the presence of voice in speech 
sounds. 

It was noticed that C. F. (15 years old, 
totally deaf since the age of 7, under oral 
instruction for 8 years) seemed to use 
“z” instead of “s” in “addressed.” A 
record of his pronunciation is given in 
the second line of figure 1. It begins 
with the waves for the vowel “a” (2). 
The sudden fall of the line indicates the 
occlusion for “d.” After the large rise 
for the explosion of “d,” the small vibra- 
tions record the “r.” The larger vibra- 
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tions belonging to the “e” (e€) are fol- 
lowed by smaller vibrations that indicate 
a sonant sound without much breath; 
this is the “z.”. The record ends with the 
occlusion and explosion of the “d.” 

The record was explained to C. F. and 
the improper sonancy after ‘“e” was 
pointed out. He at once made the record 
shown in figure 1, third line. The im- 
proper sonant was replaced by the surd 
“5.” As usual in first attempts at cor- 
rection, there was considerable exaggera- 
tion; in fact, comparison with a normal 
record of the same word shows the usual 
over-enunciation. 
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It was noticed that J. B. (18 years old, 
totally deaf since the age of 5, under 
oral instruction for 8 years) pronounced 
the word “bridge” improperly. Normal 
“b” and “dge” show small vibrations 
(Fig. 2). A record by J. B. (second 
line of Fig. 2) showed lack of voice for 
these sounds. After some practice, the 
fault was corrected (third line). Other 
peculiarities, such as the rolled “r” and 
the appendix vowel, were not corrected. 
The word in the second line sounded like 
“pr-r-itsher.” 

It was noticed that J. B. said “pooker” 
instead of “book.” <A record is shown 


d % 


Fie. 1. 


_ _,In the normal record (first line) of ‘‘addressed,” in phonetic notation 
initial vowel are followed oy the straight line with faint vibrations (occlusion of “d”), ending in an upward 
he following vibrations belong to the non-rolled “‘r’”’ and the vowel “e.” 


jerk (explosion of ‘‘d’’). 


tT 


RECORDS OF “ADDRESSED” 


(wdiest), the vibrations of the 


The 


rising line without vibrations registers the “s.” The record closes with the straight line (occlusion) and the 


upward jerk (explosion) of the final ‘“‘t.” 


The second line is a record by C. F. 
rising line after the vowel “e’’ show that a voiced fricative was used instead of “‘s.” 
in the following straight line show that the improper voicing persisted into the “t.” 
mistakes of this record were explained, C. F. made the record shown in the last line. 


b r I 


Fic. 2. 


he first line is a normal record; the phonetic notation is (bir). 


T 
“b” (b) and “dge” (3). 


The second record, by J. 


rt” is rolled and the vowel is diphthongized; a vowel is added at the end. 


after some practice; the lack of voice was corrected. 


B., shows lack of voice for 


The vibrations on the 
The faint vibrations 
Immediately after the 


J 
RECORDS OF “BRIDGE” 


There are faint vibrations during 
and also for “dge;” the 
The third record was made 
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in the upper line of figure 3. There are 
no vibrations during the occlusion of the 
initial consonant, although the explosion 
was voiced. This is exactly the condi- 
tion in the normal German “b,” which, 
to foreign ears, sounds just like “p”; the 
German “b” has no vibrations during the 
occlusion. The vowel vibrations are fol- 
lowed by the correctly made occlusive 
“k.” The record ends in a series of 
vibrations indicating a final vowel. 

A normal record of “book” was shown 
to J. B.; the sonancy of “b” was ex- 
plained and the incorrectness of the 
vowel appendix was emphasized. He 
had no difficulty in correcting the initial 


consonant, but he could not leave off the 
vowel appendix till he closed his eyes, 
Then he made the record shown in the 
second line of the figure. This is a good 
normal record. 

J. B. was of Italian birth. Although 
he lost his hearing at the age of five, 
possibly the fact that Italian requires a 
vowel ending for every word may have 
lingered among his habit memories, or he 
may have seen that his family use a 
vowel at the end of every word, although 
he has learned lip-reading only for Eng- 
lish. The closing of the eyes evidently 
aided him to fix his attention on sup- 
pressing the muscular impulse. 


Fic. 3. RECORDS OF “BOOK” 


The upper record is of J. B., usual pronunciation. 
” there was a long series of vowel-like vibrations. He 


showed no vibrations. After the explosion of “k 
seemed to say “pooker,” in phonetic notation (puk9). 
practice. The occlusion of ‘b” 
normal one. 


shows fine vibrations, and the vowel appendix is gone. 


The occlusion (straight line) of the initial consonant 


The lower record is by J. B. after a few minutes of 
The record is a 


AN ENCOURAGING EDITORIAL FROM AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


ISS Luna May Bemis makes an ap- 

peal in this issue of American Edu- 
cation that ought to be heeded. Deafness 
is a misfortune that should be avoided 
whenever possible. It is sometimes pre- 
ventable and often curable, when taken 
in time. The first evidence of deafness 


may be detected by the teacher, and she 
should report it and see that something 
is done, if possible, to check the disease 
by removing the cause. 

The teacher ought also to use her in- 


fluence to get a child, made deaf by dis- 
ease, into a school for the deaf as soon 
as possible. Speech may often be pre- 
served if the child is put into skillful 
hands as soon as deafness occurs. Often 
parents do not know this and_ neglect 
action until too late. 

Deaf children should be put into 
schools for the deaf as young as possible. 
Mistaken affection often keeps deaf chil- 
dren at home to their permanent and life- 
long injury.—American Education. 
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THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF JULIUS MULLER-WALLE 
Originator of the Muller-Walle Lip-Reading Method 


BY FRAU ROSA CICHORIUS, HAMBURG, GERMANY 
(Translated by Martha E. Bruhn) 


HEN, to our human view, a great 

and good work is finished, is it not 
fitting that those who have been most 
benefited by that work should consider 
its nature and extent, with the high pur- 
pose of making their own lives more 
useful because of what they have re- 
ceived? It behooves them, also, to do 
this for the sake of others; that by their 
endeavor they may continue the work, 
the spirit, the power, and so through 
them the work can go on. 

The true measure and estimate of a 
human life is the sum of its beneficent 
deeds. The best story of such a life is 
the record of those deeds from the lips 
of persons familiar with them and con- 
sequently able to understand and appre- 
ciate them. 

Among the prominent educators of 
the present generation, whose lives have 
been spent in devotion and self-sacrifice, 
stands in the foremost rank the name of 
Julius Muller-Walle, the great pioneer 
in the work for the hard-of-hearing 
adult and the founder of the lip-reading 
method which bears his name. It is my 
privilege to sketch briefly the story of 
his life. 


A TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


Julius Miiller- Walle, was born in 
Walle, in the province of Hannover, 
Germany, December 22, 1857. Soon 
after completing his studies at Heidel- 
berg University, he began his career as 
teacher of the deaf in an institution at 
Hildesheim, and thus early in life conse- 
crated himself to the work which prom- 
ised the most direct field of usefulness 
to his fellow-men. Have we not here the 
key to that patience and persistency with 
which he continually worked? 

Able and industrious, devoted to his 
profession, and a student of its history 


and philosophy, he soon began to see a 
broader field of work than that upon 
which he had started out. He found 
himself face to face with a new prob- 
lem. It was this: 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HARD OF HEARING 


The congenitally deaf child, who has 
no command of speech, and the hard-of- 
hearing adult, who has command of 
speech, although both suffering from the 
same affliction, should not receive the 
same kind of instruction in order to en- 
able them to read the lips of those about 
them. It is not necessary for the latter 
to be proficient in the positions of the 
organs of speech in the producing of 
sounds, for even if he has become totally 
deaf he can still reproduce the sounds 
with which he was familiar in his hear- 
ing days without any difficulty. His de- 
sire is to follow natural conversation, 
which does not consist of individual 
sounds, but is the quick succession of 
sounds. 

This passing from one sound to an- 
other requires a so-called “inter-move- 
ment.” Therefore, while the congeni- 
tally deaf person must master the posi- 
tions, the hard-of-hearing one can at 
once concentrate his attention on the in- 
numerable inter-movements. 

The lack of a good method in which 
these inter-movements are systematically 
taught attracted Herr Muller-Walle’s at- 
tention. It was a notable moment in 
educational history when Julius Miiller- 
Walle’s love of teaching the deaf, his 
eminent success in it, the gradual open- 
ing out of its great possibilities, lighted 
up by this new ambition, led him to 
adopt this new branch of his profession 
as a life career. From that time on his 


work was devoted wholly to the hard-of- 
hearing adult. 
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While some people constantly cater 
for public approbation and shift and 
turn to gain applause, he was ever truly 
and’ perseveringly committed to such 
ways as would conduce to practical and 
genuine results. For ten years he worked 
at his task, quietly, conscientiously, be- 
fore it gained any great public attention. 
His endeavor to interest aurists was met 
with bitter disappointment. Those of 
greater reputation had no time to listen 
to him; those of lesser importance be- 
lieved it might interfere with their prac- 
tice. 

THE NEW METHOD SUCCESSFUL 


But it was not always to be so. After 
16 more years filled with activity in this 
noblest of pursuits, this great pioneer 
lived to see his method reaching in its 
influence from the old world to the new 
and crowned with success. Not only are 
the leading aurists ready to indorse it, 
but they are beginning to look upon it as 
a necessity. In Cologne the “Oberland- 
esgericht,’ after a most thorough test, 
pronounced this method the best of its 
kind in Germany. Prof. Dr. Lucae, at 
the head of the Berliner Universitats 
ohrenclinik, describes its usefulness 
thus: “We owe it to Julius Miiller-Walle 
that the hard of hearing may now be 
able to follow natural conversation.” 

In many German cities, including 
Hagen, Hamburg, Hannover, Leipzig, 
Rudolstadt, Steglitz, Berlin, Stuttgard, 
and Wiesbaden, there are at present in- 
stitutions founded by teachers who re- 
ceived their training under his super- 
vision. 

To these workers has come a sad be- 
reavement in the death of their leader, in 
Dresden, on May 11, 1913, for their pro- 
fessional enthusiasm was often rekin- 
dled and nourished by the visits which 
he paid their schools from time to time. 


TRAINING COMPETENT TEACHERS 


The careful ‘training of his teachers 
lay as close to his heart, if not closer, 
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than his own teaching. He did not wish 
to see his name and his method used by 
his followers simply as a means of mak- 
ing a living, and so he adopted a plan by 
which he controlled the great work, 
thereby protecting the interests of all 
concerned. Each teacher, after com- 
pleting the normal course, is authorized 
by a contract to become a representative 
of the method and to found a school 
under its name in any city he or she se- 
lects, being usually the home city. 

Thus a definite field of work is se- 
cured. This plan was also carried out 
when the method began to spread be- 
yond the boundary lines of Germany 
into England, Austria, and across the 
Atlantic into the new world. 

Those of us whose lives have been so 
enriched by personal acquaintance with 
this great pioneer cannot but feel that 
the great work for which he devoted 26 
years of his life will live on, and al- 
though his career is ended, his influence 
will continue. 


PERPETUATING HIS WORK 


Already his bereaved widow, his faith- 
ful co-worker, has chosen to devote her 
life to the continuance of the great plan 
laid out by her illustrious husband, and 
thereby the normal course for teachers 
will remain under her supervision in 
Germany and under Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn in America. 

Pericles, the Grecian statesman, says: 
“The earth is the sepulchre of illustrious 
men; nor is it the inscription on their 
monuments alone that show their worth, 
but the unwritten memorial of them in 
remembrance.” So shall we often dwell 
with satisfaction and profit on the noble 
record of the life of this great teacher. 
For is it not true that next after the 
heroes who preach the gospel of the 
highest religion to men come the teach- 
ers who open the windows of the intel- 
lect and let the light of science into the 
soul ? 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS* 
BY E. W. WALKER 


Superintendent, State School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin 


UR course of study is not so very 

elaborate. It consists of definite 
and exact training in articulation work, 
including both speech and _ lip-reading. 
This is the very first work given the 
cadet, as it is the work she must imme- 
diately begin to use with her class. Hav- 
ing the great need for it at once, she is 
unconsciously led to seek with great zeal 
the mastery of this part of the work. 
ae Physiology of the organs of 
speech, exercises in breathing, the histori- 
cal development of the education of the 
deaf, the philosophy of the development 
of the education of the deaf, and a few 
lessons on psychology and pedagogy make 
up our course. 

The above very meager outline of our 
work, for it is itself meager, is based on 
the following considerations: First, that 
the possessions of an ideal teacher come 
under four heads — health, intellectual 
equipment, emotional equipment, and 
training. 

By intellectual equipment I do not 
mean education. I mean a native strength 
of mind which a strong teacher .mus* 
possess either in active form or with such 
latent possibilities that activity can be 
developed. 

By emotional equipment I mean that 
habit of mind which leads one to go to 
his work with a real emotional power. 
It is what Dr. White denominated years 
ago as “heart power.” Without this 
there can be no successful teaching. It 
is an inherent rather than an acquired 
power, but is so markedly inherent in 
humanity that practically every one pos- 
sesses it. In many, however, it has been 
so suppressed that it needs reawakening 
before one is fitted to enter upon a suc- 
cessful career as a teacher. In the main, 


* A portion of a paper read at the Tenth 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., June 27-July 2, 1913. 


the three first considerations, namely, 
health, intellectual equipment, and emo- 
tional equipment, must be possessed to a 
high degree by the cadet entering upon 
this work. We then have to look after 
only our training, nor do we do all of 
this. We assume that in their college, 
normal school, or experience work as a 
teacher they have experienced a valuable 
training in actual teaching, so that the 
cadet comes to us pretty nearly a full- 
fledged teacher, lacking only those few 
specific things essential to a teacher of 
the deaf, but not essential to the ordinary 
public-school teacher. Coming with this 
equipment, it is easy to see how a cadet 
can start teaching a class and complete 
our cadet course in two years. It is also 
easy to see that we can get a type of 
teacher possessing such qualifications by 
giving them some work to do as teacher 
for which we pay them enough to main- 
tain themselves during the cadet season. 


HEALTH 


Little need be said of this, nor is it a 
part of the training of the teacher; but 
it is prominent in the mind of every su- 
perintendent when he selects a teacher. 
A reasonably healthy and vigorous con- 
dition of body is necessary to a whole- 
some and reasonable attitude of mind, 
with which children have a right to come 
in contact while in the school-room. No 
question of sympathy for the ailing 
should lead a superintendent to impose 
them upon youthful health and vigor. 


INTELLECTUAL EQUIPMENT 


Every superintendent seeks this in his 
teachers. It is a quality outside and 
antecedent to their training. It is the 
basis for the sound judgments in the 
ordinary affairs of life. I suppose all of 
us experience quite as much difficulty 
with our teachers because of their lack 
of good judgment in association with 
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each other as in their real weakness as 
teachers. A teacher lacking in this sound 
common sense and native mental ability 
can hardly develop teaching strength, no 
matter what the training; also, it is true 
that the kind counsel, personal associa- 
tion, an frequent reiteration of whole- 
some truths may develop this quality 
where it seems lacking, although in such 
cases it is not lacking; it is only latent, 
and the development means not creation, 
but reawakening. It is a great part of 
the training to bring about this reawaken- 
ing of the intellectual equipment of the 
teacher. 


EMOTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


To my mind this is the most important. 
There is a little tendency nowadays to 
get away from the idea that a teacher 
must really love his work, but I still be- 
lieve that the more firmly we anchor to 
that ideal the higher will be the quality 
of teaching. This emotional equipment 
includes a love for children, a love for 
the process of teaching, and a love for 
the personal virtues—honesty, neatness, 
etc. Some of us instinctively love child- 
hood. To those that feel an aversion to 
childhood there is little to encourage to- 
ward teaching as a profession; for those 
that are indifferent there may be such a 
thing as awakening this love. By love 
for childhood I do not mean a maudlin 
sentiment that prates of its affection for 
a beautiful child. I mean a genuine and 
wholesome emotional interest in the child 
for the promise of the future that he 
holds. The teacher who confronts the 
frowsy-headed, bare-footed boy, with 
soiled face and filthy hands, can find little 
to love in that crude personality until he 
pictures not the untidy countenance be- 
fore him, but that countenance lighted 
up by the halo of the future; sees in 
the square jaw and broad forehead and 
deep-set eye the man of the future. We 
wish this boy to grow and to feel our- 
selves a factor in promoting this growth. 
That brings about a fascination that can 
be described by no other words than 
“love for childhood.” 

So also may one feel an emotional 
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grip upon the process of teaching. If to 
us it is drudgery and irksome, then we 
have not this emotional hold and better 
stop the work; but to the teacher who 
feels a power, feels that he can organize 
his school work, so manage his classes 
that growth comes to the boys and girls 
therein, there is a fascination that means 
love for the profession. 

So also the personal virtues may actu- 
ally be loved, not admired and respected 
in a conventional and cold-hearted way, 
but viewed with such an emotion as 
arouses within us such warmth as can 
be denominated by no other term than 
affection. To love honesty is quite a 
different thing than thinking honesty is 
the best policy. To love neatness is far 
more than to feel chagrined at untidiness. 
To love purity and chastity means much 
more than simply shrinking from the 
shame that attends unchastity exposed. 
To a teacher that possesses this active 
love for the personal virtues will come 
many opportunities to say a single work 
or to give a glance of approval to the 
exercise of these virtues that make of 
him a personal power in the lives of his 
children. Teachers are not trained for 
the highest teaching that do not have in- 
culcated in active form this emotional 
hold upon the profession and all of its 
activities. This is quite different from 
the intellectual part of the training, which 
simply discusses how to do a given piece 
of work. It shows the path a successful 
teacher should tread; but this other, this 
emotional equipment, furnishes the pro- 
pulsive force, which urges irresistibly 
along that path which is lighted by the 
intellectual equipment. 

This suggestion for the training of 
teachers is not to be considered as an 
ideal system of training. It is rather a 
makeshift which I, as a superintendent, 
have found particularly helpful in meet- 
ing a situation which we all confront— 
that of finding on short notice trained 
teachers for this work. I have found it 
to be so very. satisfactory and helpful 
that I offer no apologies for it from this 
practical standpoint. From a theoretical 
standpoint it needs many apologies. 
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GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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THE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS* 


BY FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf and Blind, Ogden, Utah 


HE opportunity to present this pa- 

per and discuss this important sub- 
ject is appreciated. We are coming more 
and more to realize the necessity of a 
more careful study of children. We are 
devoting a greater amount of time to the 
study of the exceptional child. In this 
study we are learning some things which 
should help us to better solve the prob- 
lems of educating these exceptional chil- 
dren. This seems to be a time for more 
thoughtful study of causes, effects, and 
remedies in many lines of endeavor. 
Such study ought to enable us to better 
do the work that lies before us. A study 
of the causes that produce deafness 
should assist us in the work of prevent- 
ing deafness among our children. If a 
study of this problem would result in a 
reduction of the number of deaf children 
in the next generation, then we should, 
by all means, give serious consideration 
to the question. That there is here an 
opportunity to accomplish some good and 
beneficial results, I am confident. 

A study of the causes of deafness 
brings forth the fact that the census 
reports and the information obtained 
through the schools for the deaf are in- 
complete and far from accurate. The 
census enumerators have undoubtedly 
done their work well. The heads of the 
various schools have been careful. The 
primary cause of the inaccuracy is due 
to the fact that many parents do not 
know the real cause of the deafness of 
their children, or if they do know, they 
fail to give the desired information. It 
is often impossible to obtain from parents 
or guardians any reliable information, 
any actual cause of deafness, or any ac- 
curate knowledge of their ancestry with 
or without reference to defects in either 


* Read before the Department of Special 
Education of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at the Salt Lake Convention, Wednes- 
day, July 9, 1913. 


side of the family tree. Very often the 
causes given are absurd and unsatisfac- 
tory. We can, however, from the census 
figures and from other reports, obtain 
sufficient data so as to draw some inter- 
esting conclusions. 


DEAFNESS A SYMPTON 


Dr. G. Hudson Makuen, an eminent 
authority on deafness, causes and pre- 
vention, says: “Deafness is a symptom 
and not a disease, and just as long as the 
human organism is subject to disease, 
just so long will there be the symptoms 
or results of disease, of which deafness 
is a type. 

“There are two kinds of deafness, viz., 
that which is a part of the inheritance of 
the child, or congenital deafness, and 
that which is the result of disease later 
on, or acquired deafness. This is a more 
or less arbitrary division, for nearly all 
deafness is acquired either before or 
after birth, and the child inherits merely 
a tendency to the acquisition of certain 
morbid conditions which result in deaf- 
ness and which may be of either pre- 
natal or post-natal development.” 


ELIMINATING “DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


The term “the deaf” is and should be 
applied to the whole class of deaf per- 
sons. Some people use the term “the 
deaf and dumb”; others, “deaf-mutes”; 
and others, “mutes.” The first of these 
terms, “the deaf,” is preferable. Time 
was when the schools for the education 
of the deaf were known as asylums for 
the deaf and dumb, deaf-mute institu- 
tions, and institutions for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. During recent 
years nearly all such institutions have had 
their titles changed by special legislative 
enactment so as to be termed Schools for 
the Deaf and State Schools for the Deaf. 
The words “dumb” and “mute” are fast 
being eliminated, because nearly all deaf 
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children are no longer dumb or mute, 
and because of the suggestive influence 
and inference that the words “asylum,” 
“institutions,” “dumb,” and “mute” have 
upon the general public. 

We have, then, this classification: (1) 
the deaf, meaning the whole class of deaf 
people; (2) the congenitally deaf, those 
who are born deaf or lose their hearing 
in very early infancy and are thought to 
have been so born, and (3) the adventi- 
tiously deaf, those who acquire deafness 
after birth, usually in early childhood. 

There are various degrees of deafness, 
from the person who is slightly hard-of- 
hearing to the one who is totally deaf. 


CENSUS REPORTS 


From a report by Dr. E. A. Fay, an 
authority on the causes of deafness, we 
learn that the census reports from 15 
countries of Europe give more cases of 
congenital than acquired deafness. The 
census reports of the United States of 
1880 give a similar report, yet the differ- 
ence is not so great. In the same sta- 
tistics we find that the reported cases 
from 20 European and 17 American 
schools for the deaf show an excess of 
acquired deafness. 

From my own figures, from reports 
received from schools for the deaf this 
year, and including more than 8,000 deaf 
children, 32 per cent are reported as con- 
genitally deaf, 14 per cent with no known 
cause, and the rest, 54 per cent, as being 
adventitiously deaf. A complete sum- 
mary of the causes as reported will be 
given later. 


SOME REMARKABLE CAUSES 


From the twelfth census we find that 
there were in the United States 89,287 
deaf persons. The causes of deafness 
in 10,115 cases were unknown. In a 
great many other cases the causes as- 
signed were vague and unsatisfactory, 
as, for example, “sickness, 2,143; fever, 
1,430; medicine, 205; headache, 136; 
hard work, 101.” In addition to these 
were a great many, more than 1,500, 
queer and unreliable causes, such as 
“caused by milk of diseased cow, drink- 
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ing castor oil, hot winds, stiff neck, chew- 
ing paper and speaking loud in my ear, 
toothache, bitten by rat, driving govern- 
ment teams on the plains, worms, worry, 
etc.” In this connection I recall a con- 
versation with the mother of two deaf 
girls. I had asked the cause of the 
younger child’s deafness. Her reply was, 
‘Association with her deaf sister.” She 
went on to explain that the younger girl 
could hear and speak all right, but that 
when old enough to realize that her older 
sister could not hear or speak she, wish- 
ing to be like her sister, thereafter re- 
fused to hear and ceased to talk. In 
looking up this girl’s record, I find the 
above cause assigned. 

In the case of the man becoming deaf 
from driving government mules across 
the plains we might trace a cause. He 
could have caught cold, contracted ca- 
tarrh, and developed a diseased condition 
of the middle ear and finally have be- 
come totally deaf. But to trace cause 
and effect through “association with a 
deaf sister,” I cannot. 


HEREDITARY DEAFNESS 


Now, as to the causes of deafness: 
First, congenital deafness: 

Dr. G. Hudson Makuen says that about 
50 per cent of congenital deafness is the 
direct product of consanguineous and 
deaf-mute marriages. 

Dr. E. A. Fay and Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell both agree that there is a 
hereditary tendency toward deafness 
through consanguinity, and that the pos- 
session of deaf relatives is a most im- 
portant element in determining the pro- 
duction of deaf offspring. 

Mr. Stoddard Goodhue, in a recent 
issue of the Cosmopolitan, has this to 
say: “There is danger in cousins marry- 
ing. Consider this complication. A 
young man falls in love with his cousin, 
and they ignore the fact that one of their 
common grandparents was deaf. The 
two cousins marry and have four chil- 
dren, of whom two are born deaf. 

“Here the hereditary defect skipped 
two generations, and there is reason to 
suppose that it would not have reap- 
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peared but for the union of cousins. 
The justification for this belief is found 
in the fact that deafness may be due to 
a good many different conditions; so the 
marriage of unrelated deaf-mutes re- 
sulted in deafness in only about one- 
fourth of the offspring. (Other authori- 
ties give a lower percentage than this.) 
But when the parents are related—be- 
longing therefore to the same type or 
strain of deafness—the percentage of 
marriages yielding deaf children increases 
in proportion to the closeness of relation- 
ship of the parents. In one case, where 
the marriage partners were nephew and 
aunt, 75 per cent of the children were 
deaf.” 

The very fact that the marriage of per- 
sons having the same defects intensifies 
those defects in the union of the strains 
that carry them makes it seem imperative 
that congenitally deaf persons should not 
marry other congenitally deaf persons. 
Especially is this true where there is 
a positive hereditary tendency toward 
deafness. 

There are in Utah quite a number of 
deaf married couples, perhaps 30 such 
unions. In three instances both partners 
are congenitally and hereditarily deaf. 
In about 20 cases one of the partners is 
congenitally deaf. Two-thirds of these 
30 couples have children, and in only one 
instance is there a deaf child.. In this 
one instance there is a deafness in the 
families of both parents. 

Dr. Fay says: “While the principle of 
heredity is clearly established as an in- 
direct cause of deafness, it is a curious 
fact that, in a great majority of cases, 
the defect is not transmitted by deaf par- 
ents to their children. Statistics have 
shown that many married deaf have not 
deaf children, and that, with deaf parents 
as with hearing parents, hearing children 
are the rule, deaf children the exception: 
but they also show, especially when a 
large number of such cases are brought 
together, that the proportion of these ex- 
ceptions with deaf parents is far greater 
than with hearing parents. Yet the pro- 
portion of deaf children to the whole 
number of such children is greater than 
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the proportion of the deaf to the whole 
population.” 

Scrofula seems to have an indirect ef- 
fect or to be the cause of deafness in 
many cases. The fact that many deaf 
children show traces of scrofula leads 
many authorities to consider this a cause 
of deafness. 


ACQUIRED DEAFNESS 


The principal causes of acquired deaf- 
ness are from diseases and accidents. 

In a report of the American Annals 
(1888), by Dr. E. A. Fay, we find, out 
of 9,209 reported cases, the following: 


Malarial and typhoid fever............. 571 
Catarrh and catarrhal fevers............ 324 
Other inflammations of the air-passages. 142 
Blows ‘aiid Contusions. 74 
Inflammations-of the 72 
Noises and. 21 
Foreign bodies in the ear.............- 9 
Malformation Of ThE 2 


From the United States Census (1900), 
Table XX XVIII and Diagram 33, we ob- 
tain from the classified cases the follow- 
ing principal causes: 
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Malarial fever and quinine........ 1,636 
40,350 
Aggregate classified.............. 47,907 


And from Diagram 34 we get from the 
unclassified cases the following: 


27,806 

Aggregate unclassified............ 31,205 


The following table gives the causes as 
given in the recent reports I have re- 
ceived from the superintendents of a 
number of schools for the deaf of Amer- 
ica: 


Whooping-cough ............ 152 O19 
Miscellaneous ..............+ 1,514 19 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


From the census reports, statistics, and 
tables, and from the authorities already 
quoted, I find the following interesting 
facts : 

First. The largest proportion deaf from 
the classified causes is found in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Second. The largest ratio of congenital 
deaf are found in a group of States com- 
prising Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and North Carolina; also Maine. The 
largest percentage is found in the State 
of North Carolina. 
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Third. A strange coincidence is that 
those sections having the least sunshine 
have the largest ratios of deafness from 
affections of the middle ear. 

Fourth. The congenitally deaf form 
the mass of those who lost hearing be- 
fore the age of two years, and among 
the non-congenital cases, scarlet fever, 
diseases of ear, measles, meningitis, and 
brain fever seem to predominate over 
other causes assigned. 

Fifth. Between the ages of two and 
five we find that scarlet fever and men- 
ingitis are the principal causes of deaf- 
ness. Diseases of the ear and brain fever 
are next in importance. Sixty-five per 
cent of the cases due to brain fever oc- 
cur before the age of five. 

Sixth. Scarlet fever is the leading 
cause of deafness between the ages of 
five and ten. 

Seventh. No single cause seems to pre- 
dominate between ten and fifteen. 

Eighth. Catarrh becomes the leading 
cause of all deafness after fifteen years 
of age. 

Ninth. Congenital deafness occurs ex- 
clusively at birth or in early infancy. 
Practically all deafness from catarrh 
comes in adult life. Ninety per cent of 
all deafness from scarlet fever, menin- 
gitis, and brain fever; more than 75 per 
cent of deafness from measles, and 65 
per cent of deafness from diseases of 
the ear occurs in childhood. 

Tenth. One-third of all deaf children 
have some deaf relatives. 

Eleventh. The percentage of born deaf 
and deaf from “hereditary” causes is 
greater among those who have deaf rela- 
tives than among those who have not. 

Twelfth. The percentage of congeni- 
tally deaf is nearly three times as great 
among those whose parents were cousins 
as among those whose parents were not. 


CONCLUSIONS DERIVED 


Without wearying you with more data 
and other figures, I shall present my con- 
clusions : 

(1) There is much need of the study 
of eugenics, the gathering of data con- 
cerning the presence of deafness in the 
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ancestry of the children in schools for 
the deaf. 

(2) There is need of more careful 
records of the causes of deafness. 

(3) There is need of more careful rec- 
ords of the marriages of deaf persons 
and their offspring. 

(4) There is need of laws preventing 
the marriage of persons where both fam- 
ilies have the same defective strains or 
defective hereditary tendencies. 

(5) There is need of more careful se- 
lection of the parents of our children, if 
we would prevent congenital and heredi- 
tary deafness. 

(6) There is need of more scientific 
nursing and medical attention with the 
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children who contract the diseases that 
frequently cause deafness. 

Finally, my friends, I believe we are at 
the beginning of a period when more at- 
tention is to be paid to the study of 
eugenics and to the breeding of more 
perfect human beings. The day is dawn- 
ing when there shall be greater coopera- 
tion between the teachers and the doctors 
in the study of children, causes of defect, 
prevention of disease, and hereditary ten- 
dencies. May we not rejoice in the com- 
ing of this day, in the hope that it will 
bring to the children of tomorrow fewer 
sorrows, fewer handicaps, and fewer sins 
from generations of yesterday and today, 
and leave as our heritage a more perfect 
race, a better world. 


DR. MONTESSORI AND HER METHOD* 


BY MRS. A. RENO MARGULIES 
Principal, Reno Margulies School for Children with Defective Hearing, New York City 


VER a year ago I sailed to Italy, 

irresistibly drawn to its shores by 
what I had found in Maria Montessori’s 
book, “Pedagogia Scientifica” (Scientific 
Pedagogy). During my stay in Rome I 
had the pleasure of spending an after- 
noon in company with Dr. Montessori at 
the palace of the Dowager Queen Mar- 
gherita, whose keen intelligence and hu- 
man interest have made her the friend 
of the scientist, the poet, and the edu- 
cator. Her desire to know more of the 
wide-spread attention Dr. Montessori’s 
Children’s Houses were attracting was 
the occasion of our visit. Among the 
letters, newspaper and magazine articles, 
and other data that we presented to the 
queen was a short sketch written by me 
on the enthusiasm in America, and I be- 
lieve I can give no clearer picture of the 
Montessori movement and also impress 
you with its educational import than by 
reading a part of this sketch. It is en- 


* Read at the Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind., June 27-July 2, 
1913. 


titled “The Enthusiasm in America as 
Witnessed by an American.” 


FIRST AMERICAN PUBLICITY 


“In May, 1911, McClure’s Magazine 
published an article by Josephine To- 
zier, entitled ‘An Educational Wonder- 
worker,’ describing the methods of Dr. 
Maria Montessori in her ‘Case dei Bam- 
bini’ in Rome. At once a wave of in- 
terest and excitement swept over educa- 
tional circles, and McClure’s Magazine 
began to receive letters from teachers and 
others asking for information on the 
method of the Italian educator. 

“From week to week these inquiries in- 
creased, and as advices from Dr. Montes- 
sori showed that they were extending to 
Rome, Mr. McClure announced in Sep- 
tember, 1911, that two more articles 
would be published on Dr. Montessori’s 
work. <A statement also was made of the 
possibility of the establishment of a train- 
ing school in Rome. Without waiting 


for positive information, a number of 
teachers sailed to Italy to see the ‘Case 
dei Bambini’ and ask for training from 
Dr. Montessori. 
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“Meanwhile, some wealthy people of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., had arranged with 
Miss Anne E. George, who had been in 
Rome a year, to establish a school for 
their children on the lines laid out by Dr. 
Montessori. In December appeared the 
second article in McClure’s, and simul- 
taneously an announcement was made 
of a course of lectures by Miss George. 
The interest by this time had increased 
to such proportion that the lecture hall 
was packed to the doors. Hundreds of 
inquiries came to Miss George as to the 
opening of a training school in Rome. 
Requests for information about the 
method came from schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

“With the publishing of the articles in 
McClure’s,the establishment of the House 
of Childhood, a company incorporated 
for the manufacture and sale of the di- 
dactic material required in the Children’s 
Houses,and a promised publication of the 
‘Pedagogia Scientifica’ in English under 
the name of the ‘Montessori Method,’ 
the flood-gates which seemed to have kept 
back a mighty torrent were opened. 


“UNIQUE IN HISTORY OF EDUCATION” 


“It is difficult to describe what now 
happened in America, and I believe that 
it is unique in the history of education. 
A veritable frenzy took possession of 
educators. Educational magazines, scien- 
tific magazines, newspapers in the North, 
South, East, and West, brought out full- 
page illustrated articles on the work of 
Dr. Montessori and her ‘Case dei Bam- 
bini.” Demands were made for the ‘Pe- 
dagogia Scientifica’ in Italian (the pub- 
lication of the English translation having 
been delayed), and although a large num- 
ber of copies had been imported, they 
were as a pebble in a mighty ocean. 
Then, until new copies could be procured, 
the telephone wires of the book-sellers 
were kept busy refusing demands for the 
book. Thus the turbulent waters, instead 
of subsiding, seemed to gain in force 
with the obstacles to overcome. 

“There was no training school in Rome ; 
no one in America prepared to give train- 
ing; no book until April; but one lecturer 
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to expound Dr. Montessori’s ideas; so 
when a course of lectures was announced 
by a well-known kindergartner, whose 
only knowledge of the method was 
through the reading of the Italian book, 
hundreds flocked to hear her. The prin- 
cipal of the school where these lectures 
were held stated that he had received 
1,000 applications from teachers for 
training. 

“In April the translation of the book 
appeared. In a few weeks the first 
edition of 5,000 copies had been ex- 
hausted, and by the end of May there 
had been two additional editions. The 
enthusiasm had reached such a point by 
this time that colleges, universities, and 
schools sent their representatives to 
Rome. 


INTEREST IN ROME 


“Let us now observe what happened in 
Rome. The writer, in her daily visits to 
the ‘Case dei Bambini,’ in the Convent 
of the Franciscan Sisters in the Via 
Giusti, had the opportunity of meeting 
all those whom interest in the Montessori 
method had brought to Rome. 

“A most unusual spectacle it has been 
to see the gathering each morning of 
college professors, scientists, physicians, 
elementary and kindergarten teachers, 
men of finance, women of society, the 
rural teacher, who had spent her savings 
of many years to cross the ocean, and 
the mother who wanted to ascertain what 
this wonderful method of discipline 
might be. 

“Here is shown most clearly the power 
of the word that Dr. Montessori has 
spoken; for after spending a morning 
with the little children, seeing their joy 
in their work, the happiness that shone 
on each little face when, without aid, he 
overcame difficulties, the harmony, the 
self-control, the perfect discipline, these 
people so diverse in their ideas were as 
one in the opinion that an educational 
revolution was at hand. Yes, and that 
the work in the ‘Case dei Bambini’ was 
but the beginning of a great work, an 
infinitesimal part of what could be and 
must be done.” 
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I believe that this is as much as will 
be of interest to you at this time. Among 
the Americans who visited the Children’s 
Houses were Prof. Howard Warren, of 
Princeton University ; Prof. Arthur Nor- 
ton, of Harvard; Prof. Lightmer Wit- 
mer, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
a delegation from Columbia University ; 
Dr. Fernald, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute for Abnormal Children at Waverly; 
Miss M. Glidden, of Pratt Institute; a 
delegate from the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College; two delegates from the Uni- 
versity of California; Miss Anna Logan, 
of Miami University; Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House; Dr. Theodate Smith, of 
Clark University; Professor Johnson, of 
the University of Arkansas, and Pro- 
fessor Pillsbury, of the University of 
Michigan. 


WORLD-WIDE INVESTIGATION 


Nor was America the first to investi- 
gate the Montessori schools. Represen- 
tatives from France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Russia, Tur- 
key, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Swe- 
den, Norway, Mexico, Canada, Cuba, 
Argentine Republic, South Africa, India, 
and Australia had sought information 
about the method. 

England had sent the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Primary Schools, Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, to Rome before the American 
public had heard about Montessori. So 
enthusiastic was Mr. Holmes that, after 
paying a second visit to Rome last sum- 
mer, he returned to England, formed the 
Montessori Society of England, and in a 
few weeks procured a large subscription 
of money, which was tendered to Dr. 
Montessori as an expression of English 
appreciation of her work. 

In giving you these details, I am trying 
to dissipate any suspicion that may be in 
your mind that those of us who have 
grown enthusiastic over Montessori prin- 
ciples are faddists or idealists. 


A TRAINING CLASS ORGANIZED 


Let me cite one more example of the 
universal interest in the work done in 
Rome. Last summer there came to Dr. 
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Montessori, day after day, requests for 
training from every point of the globe. 
These she refused until more ideal con- 
ditions to see the Children’s Houses in 
operation should be established. So ur- 
gent, however, became the demand, pri- 
marily from America, and such tales of 
confusion and commercialization came 
across the Atlantic, that it seemed im- 
perative that Children’s Houses should 
be established in America without delay, 
as the only means of giving the Montes- 
sori method a fair trial. To direct such 
classes, trained teachers would be re- 
quired, and so Dr. Montessori authorized 
me, on my return to America last August, 
to announce and aid in the formation of 
a training class in Rome in the winter of 
1913. 

Although this announcement for a 
course of training came when most teach- 
ers had made their arrangements for the 
school year, there were registered in Jan- 
uary, when I again went to Rome as 
assistant to Dr. Montessori in the organ- 
ization of the class, 90 students. They 
came from America, England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Canada, and India. Some 
were sent by schools, others had sacri- 
ficed their positions to go. There were 
heads of kindergarten colleges from IlIli- 
nois, California, and the East; some 
teachers of the deaf, teachers of the pri- 
mary and of advanced work, and prin- 
cipals of private and public schools. 
Heads of schools sat side by side with 
students they had trained. 

In these words Dr. Montessori in one 
of her lectures touched upon the attention 
her method was attracting: 

“The origin of all this activity rises 
vividly before me—a group of poverty- 
stricken little ones, children of illiterate 
parents, who were discovered by the pub- 
lic only in April, 1908, after the first 
‘Casa dei Bambini’ had been opened a 
year and some months in the quarter of 
San Lorenzo in Rome. Neither Signor 
Talamo nor I did anything to spread the 
notice of the phenomenon which was un- 
folding itself. Indeed, I made every ef- 


fort to discourage publicity.” 
An interest like this, spreading across 
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the seas until it reached the farthermost 
corners of the globe, we cannot ignore; 
nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that 
the experiment in the slums of Rome 
with a handful of children has been the 
means of changing the viewpoint of hun- 
dreds of teachers. Their past experiences 
have become illuminated by a new light, 
and problems that have perplexed them 
have been solved. Education has suddenly 
become a living, breathing thing. Their 
aim in education had been to cover a 
certain amount of work in a given time. 
The class had been a unit. The same 
demands had been made on the bright, 
alert child and the slow, dull one. Dis- 
cipline to these teachers had meant im- 
plicit obedience to their commands. At- 
tention and concentration were to be 
achieved by exhortation or reprimand or 
punishment. The gentle teacher, prefer- 
ring not to punish, had offered rewards 
for the mental attitude. 


SELF-EDUCATION THE WATCHWORD 


How different the atmosphere that per- 
vaded the Children’s House! Self-educa- 
tion was the watchword here. Growth 
of the child meant growth mentally, phys- 
ically, morally, and spiritually. As the 
child had exercised his muscles to de- 
velop physically, even so mental growth 
had to be nurtured by the child himself 
and could not be done for him by his 
teacher. And growth could not be nat- 
ural if the child was repressed or coerced. 
By means that appealed to the instincts 
of the child—to handle and to touch for 
the purpose of investigation, to construct, 
to overcome difficulties unaided—his ac- 
tivity was aroused and attention and con- 
centration were the natural result. The 
child, joyous in the work which he had 
chosen and which, therefore, was self- 
expressive, lived at peace with the world 
around him, and as his needs for greater 
mental effort arose he found the direc- 
tress by his side prepared to present a 
new problem to him. Thought for oth- 
ers, usefulness, grace of manner and 
movement grew in this little community, 
free but disciplined. 

And the new teacher, psychologist and 
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scientist, her class an experimental labo- 
ratory, had gained an understanding of 
the new method in observing the inner 
lives of the children unfold under her 
wise direction. The teacher—or direc- 
tress, as she is called—here it seemed to 
me might be a stumbling block to the 
Montessori method. The teacher, in ad- 
dition to her scientific training, must 
possess keen powers of observation, in- 
finite tact, unbounded patience, and judg- 
ment so fine that she knows when to 
suggest, when to assist, and when to 
efface herself ; but since my second visit 
to Rome my fears as to the teacher have 
been allayed, for most of those who have 
studied with Dr. Montessori have been 
filled with the idea of their responsibility 
toward the child. As one of these teach- 
ers, a kindergartner of six years’ experi- 
ence, said to me as I was leaving New 
York for Indianapolis: “When I went to 
Rome I thought I knew all there was to 
know of the Montessori method, and that 
I was quite able to teach it from what I 
had learned from the book. Now that I 
have studied for four months under Dr. 
Montessori, I am beginning to realize 
how little I really know.” She has the 
Montessori spirit and will be among those 
whose Children’s House will be worth 
visiting. 

Regrets have been expressed by one 
or two members of this conference that 
I did not bring the Montessori material 
with me. In one way I do not regret 
this. I would prefer giving you the idea 
that the principle is everything, the ma- 
terial but a means to an end. If the 
material and the technique of it were the 
whole of the Montessori method, surely 
it could not have drawn thousands to 
Rome. Seguin was the inventor of much 
of the material Montessori uses, as she 
repeatedly states in her book. Our 
schools for the deaf and for defectives 
have had elaborate systems of sense 
training. Nor is Montessori the first to 
advocate the principles of self-growth of 
the child. As you heard yesterday in the 
able paper read by Mr. Driggs, numerous 
American educators have advocated this 
strongly. Spencer, Rousseau, Froebel, 
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Pestalozzi, and others have also preached 
“Montessori” ideas. I believe we could 
go back many more years and find the 
ideals of the present day in Plato and 
Aristotle. But Montessori has found a 
practical means for us to realize our 
ideals of self-growth in the child, of the 
development of initiative, of self-depend- 
ence, of self-control, of self-thought. 


GOOD PSYCHOLOGY 


In some correspondence I had with 
Mr. Howard Warren, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he makes the following statement 
in regard to the Montessori method: 

“My own field is psychology and I am 
quite prepared to meet any attacks from 
that quarter. My interest in Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s method arises from the fact that 
it is good psychology ; it provides useful 
training; it takes up studies in an order 
suitable to the child mind; it trains chil- 
dren in self-control and initiative, and, 
above all, it greatly enlarges the scope of 


their mental life by opening new avenues 
of perception.” 

Montessori principles certainly are as 
applicable to the deaf child as to the nor- 
mal child. I have had an experimental 
class of little deaf children in the Mon- 
tessori method for some months and | 
have found that not only the principles, 
but the method, could be applied almost 
to the letter as Montessori has thought 
them out for the normal child. 

At a meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union at Washington a few 
weeks ago, Professor Witmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, told the kin- 
dergartners that the Montessori method 
and principles had come to stay; that 
there would be Montessori schools, under 
this name or another, all over the United 
States, and that the teacher who refused 
to accept Montessori principles in her 
school would be outstripped by the more 
progressive one; and I believe this ap- 
plies to the teacher of the deaf as well 
as to the kindergartner. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BY FRED DELAND, SUPERINTENDENT 


URING the past four years the Volta 
3ureau has maintained a free agency for, 
first, teachers desiring to secure positions 

as oral instructors of deaf children, and, sec- 
ond, for school officials and families desiring 
to secure oral teachers. That the services so 
freely rendered by the Bureau are timely and 
of value is attested in many grateful letters of 
acknowledgment. 

The plan followed is to ask each applicant 
for a position to fill out five or more similar 
blanks, showing name and address; experience 
with hearing and with deaf pupils, and nature 
of teaching experience, whether with primary, 
intermediate, or advanced classes, with special 
subjects, or with private pupils; references 
from present and previous employers; by whom 
and when and where trained as a teacher for 
the deaf; education, whether a graduate of a 
high school, normal school, or college, with 
address of school and date of graduation; 
preference of work desired, whether day- 
school, State institutional, in private family, 
whether during the school term or during the 
summer months only, etc. In signing this 
blank, each applicant also promises to give im- 


mediate notice to the Bureau of the acceptance 
of any position, no matter how secured. 

While realizing that blank forms could be 
prepared calling for far more information, as 
age, height, weight, general health, church 
membership, ability to converse in one or more 
foreign languages, etc., it is believed to be the 
better plan to let the applicant add whatever 
information she may deem best. 

When school officials or others ask for the 
names of available teachers, the Bureau’s usual 
plan is to send one of the forms filled out by 
each of the teachers qualified for or desiring 
the specified work. From the information en- 
tered on the respective cards the official can 
quickly decide whether it is worth while to 
open correspondence with given applicants. 
Then the cards are returned to the Bureau to 
be used over again. The demand for teachers 
appears to be heavier in August and Septem- 
ber, and averages a little over one request a 
week, or about 60 requests during the year. 
Yet more than six requests for the names of 
available teachers have come in during one 
week. The possibility of numerous simulta- 
neous requests is the reason why each teacher 
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should promptly fill out and return from six 
to ten blank forms, to the end that the neces- 
sary information may always be immediately 
available. 

Applications for positions as supervisors and 
as matrons in schools for the deaf are treated 
in a similar manner. 

During the present year to date, September 
2%, the Bureau has listed the applications of 
47 oral teachers of the deaf, 3 matrons, 2 su- 
pervisors, 3 teachers desiring summer pupils 
only, 3 teachers desiring only adult lip-reading 
pupils, 1 teacher of painting (art), and I male 
teacher of wood-working, manual arts, etc. 
One of the matrons was also a graduate nurse, 
the other also a teacher of cooking. 

Of the 60 applications listed, 44 have notified 
the Bureau of the acceptance of positions or 
have withdrawn their applications, and five 
applicants were dropped from the list for not 
replying to communications asking if they had 
accepted positions. 

During the same period this year the Bureau 
received 36 applications for teachers from 
American and Canadian school officials, while 
applications for teachers to instruct pupils in 
private homes came from 12 individuals resid- 
ing in 10 different States. Earnest efforts were 
also made to secure a competent oral teacher 
for a foreign school, for a teacher to accom- 
pany a family abroad, and for a teacher to 
instruct an adult suffering from deafness and 
loss of speech incident to paralysis. 

A majority of the applications for teachers 
for private pupils came from the southern or 
southwestern portion of the country, and in 
each the absence and need of private schools 
for deaf children were mentioned. Thus the 
question naturally arises whether a small home 
school for little deaf children could not be 
profitably maintained in a number of the west- 
ern and southwestern States. 

While the maintenance of this teachers’ 
agency involves considerable labor and some 
expense, for which the Bureau receives no 
financial return whatever, yet the Bureau de- 
sires to make the service as comprehensive and 
as serviceable as possible to all teachers and 
to all who employ, or desire to employ, teach- 
ers of the deaf. Thus the Bureau invites 
cordial codperation and will gladly welcome 
practical suggestions, born of experience, that 
will aid in the betterment or the extension of 
the methods now employed. 

For the benefit of applicants, it may be 
added that the requests from school officials 
for the names of desirable teachers come in 
the form of telegrams or of brief letters, and 
in substance read somewhat as follows: 

“Must have a first-class oral teacher at once. 
Telegraph names of -three or four, with de- 
tails.” 

“Increase in number of new pupils renders 
necessary another oral teacher. Send cards of 
applicants.” 


“We need an oral teacher, intermediate 
grade, thorough training required. Send cards 
and all possible information.” 

To the Bureau also come inquiries from 
young teachers of hearing pupils desiring to 
take the necessary training that will fit them 
for teaching speech and speech-reading to. the 
deaf. The Bureau refers these applicants to 
the nearest school for the deaf that maintains 
a normal training class, or where a few teach- 
ers are trained each year, and then offers such 
suggestions as the tenor of the respective com- 
munications may call forth. 


Superintendent A. A. Stewart, who has been 
at the head of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf during the five years it has been a State 
institution, has resigned his position, and has 
been succeeded by Frank Read, Jr., a teacher 
at the Illinois School for 24 years and a well- 
known leader in the education of the deaf. 


A normal training class for teachers of the 
deaf was opened about October 1 at De Paul 
Institute for Deaf-mutes, Pittsburgh, Pa. AI- 
though more than 30 applications were received 
for entrance, only three members will be taken 
during the first year. 


The next meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, National Education Association, 
will be held at Richmond, Va., February 23-28, 
1914. The headquarters’ hotel will be “The 
Jefferson.” The evening meetings will be held 
in the City Auditorium and the day meetings 
in the High-school Auditorium. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, etc., of 


The Volta Review 


Published monthly at Washington, D. C., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 


Editor, Ernest Grecory, Washington, D. C. 


Chairman of the Publication Committee 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 


Business Manager 
Ernest Grecory, Washington, D. C. 


Publishers, Vouta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Owners 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
(Signed) Ernest Grecory, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of September, 1913. 
(Signed) Utric T. MENGERT, 
[ SEAL. Notary Public. 
My commission expires October 9, 1914. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


12th Season 


Lip-Reading Taught to Adults 
Regular Course (30 Lessons) 


Instruction private and in classes. 
This course is designed to give 
pupils a clear understanding of the 
principal movements of the exter- 
nally visible organs of speech. 


Conversation Lessons and Lectures for 
Advanced Pupils 


Special lip-reading lessons conducted 
in German, including the study of 
Grammar and Literature. Conver- 
sation classes in German. 


Normal Training Course for Teachers 


Miuller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 


INSTRUCTION PRIVATE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Conversation class practice. For information address 


Miss DUGANE, 260 West 44th Street, 


"The Raindrop"| 


A Collection of Entertaining Stories 
for Young People 


The book of which Superintend 
ent Driggs of Utah says: 

““No better collection of stories for 
children is obtainable, and the joy 
of it all is that they can read, under 
stand, and enjoy all of them.”’ 


Special Price Previous 


Circulars sent upon application to 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, to November 1, 1913, 


601 Pierce Bldg., $1.25 Net 
Copley Square, THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 


The Machine Which Wig 
Be Your Ideal of a 
Typewriter 


THE UNIQUE 
MULTIPLEX 

HAMMOND 
VISIBLES 


The Multiplex Has: Two distinct styles of type of different languages always in position, instantly 
changed by the mere turn of a knob. 

Other Unique Features Are: Simplicity—About one-tenth the parts of any other standatl 
typewriter. 

Durability—The Hammond never wears out ; produces the most beautiful work ; gives perfect alignmem 
of letters; manifolds perfectly ; writes on any width of paper; impressions of type are automaliGaaiag 
uniform, whether keys are struck by a Gunboat Smith or the velvet touch of a little child. 

Hammonds are the lightest and most portable standard typewriters manufactured. 

Are you interested in our unique agency proposition ? 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. . . Foot of East 69th Street, New York Gi 
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